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EDITORIAL.—It is proposed to make our monthly editorials a col- 
lection of odds and ends, rather than a short article upon some _ spec- 
ial subject. 

The season has come when hard worked botanists are planning for 
a summer’s campaign. One of the most profitable ways of spending 
the time is to attend a summer school of botany. One who has nev- 
er attended such a place cannot appreciate the pleasure connected 
with the work there. Persons are met with whose tastes are congen- 
ial, who can appreciate a devotion to a well loved science without the 


usual selfish query, ‘‘What is it good for?” Fine instruments, a pro- 
fusion of material, and masterly lectures, make the time pass most 
delightfully, and the result is a more thorough knowledge of the 
science of botany than can be gained by half a dozen seasons of ordi- 
nary botanical work. The expense of such a summer is exceedingly 
small, not being half what is so often spent in an aimless jaunting 
through the country. The editors of the GAzeTTE have no axe to 
grind, but if information as to the methods or expenses in such 
schools is desired, we will cheerfully give it. 

It was a bad slip, on the first line of p. 27, to give the width of the 
fruit of a Leavenworthia as ‘‘two inches,” when only four lines long. 
The grossness of the mistake will suggest the correction of inches to 
lines. 

A correspondent refers us to a statement on p. 24, that ‘‘all Cruci- 
fers have powdery pollen.” also to the general statement of the books 
that wind-fertilized flowers have dry powdery pollen, and then wants to 
know why all cruciferous flowers may not be as readily wind-fer- 
tilized as Pringlea, and why they need to be entomophilous, since they 
all have powdery pollen. He should note the difference between 
‘*‘powdery pollen,” such as that of the majority of flowers, Crucifere 
among the rest, and ‘‘dry powdery pollen,” with light and perfectly 
incoherent grains, such as that of amentaceous trees, etc., which are 
particularly adapted to be wafted by the wind. We cannot here turn 
to it, but we suppose the original statement about Pringlea was that it 
was peculiar in having this dry powdery pollen, and thus had an adap- 
tation for wind-fertilization correlated with the abortion of its petals. 
This seems to solve the riddle propounded. It may be noticed that 
the article on p. 12, with which all this imbroglio began, speaks 
merely of ‘“‘powdery pollen,” and therefore the writer on p. 24 rightly 
remarked that this was true of all Crucifers. Let us hope that at 
length we have come to the end of the explanation required by the 
unfortunate article about Pring/ea. 
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New SPECIES OF POTAMOGETON, WITH NOTES UPON SOME PUBLISHED 
FORMS.—Owing to the difficulty of obtaining specimens of certain 
European species in fruit which are needed for comparison and safe 
determination, the writer has been unable hitherto to complete the 
promised revision of the North American species of Potamogeton. 
The following notes are published in advance in the hope that they 
may prove of service to collecting botanists during the coming season, 
and for the purpose of soliciting further specimens. The determina- 
tions of new species here offered are not regarded as final. 


P. ILLINOENSIS. —Stem stout, branching towards the summit; float- 
ing leaves opposite, thick, coriaceous, oval or ovate, 2-3 inches long 
by 14 broad, 19-23 nerved, rounded or sub-cordate at base, and 
withashort blunt point at the apex, on short petioles: submerged leaves 
comparatively few, dark green, oblong-elliptical, acute at each end, 
usually ample (the largest nearly 8 inches long and 114 wide), entire, 
rarely mucronate, nearly or quite sessile, the uppermost opposite ; 
stipules coarse, free, obtuse, strongly bicarinate, about 2 inches in 
length; peduncles often clustered at the summit of the stem, 2-4 inches 
long, usually somewhat thickening upwards; spikes about 2 inches 
long, densely flowered; fruit roundish obovate, 134-2 lines long and 
1-1 % lines wide, 3-keeled on the back, the middle keel prominent 
and sometimes shouldered at the top, flattened and slightly impressed 
on the sides, obtuse or occasionally pointed at the base, the style 
short and nearly facial, the apex of the embryo pointing transversely 
inwards. 

Allied to P. ducens, L., in habit, but with larger fruit, and in foliage 
quite distinct. It was first discovered by Mr. H. N. Patterson in the 
Mississippi River bottoms, near Oquawka, Ill. Apparently the same 
is also sent by Rev. E. J. Hill, collected in ditches at Englewood, IIL, 
but his specimens approach the /ucens type more nearly, having very 
large oval, shining upper submerged leaves, which (as also the float- 
ing) are 23-38 nerved. 


P. Mystrcus.—The whole plant very slender; stems irregularly 
branching, from a creeping rootstock, nearly filiform, terete, 1-3 feet 
high; leaves all submerged, scattered, entire, oblong-linear, 4-114 
inches long and 2 or 3 lines wide, 5-7 nerved, finely undulate, obtuse 
or bluntly pointed at the apex, abruptly narrowing at the base, and 
sessile or partly clasping; stipules free, obtuse, about 6 lines long, 
mostly deciduous but often persistent and closely sheathing the stem; 
spikes few, capitate, 4-6 flowered, on erect peduncles from 1 to 2 
inches in length. Fruit fully matured not seen, ‘but one or two rather 
immature specimens indicate that it is obovate, minute, scarcely 34 of 
a line long by % a line broad, obscurely 3-keeled on the back, a lit- 
tle beaked by the slender, recurved style. 

With the habit of P. perfoliatus, but scarcely one-third as stout in 
any of its parts.—Aug., Sept. Mystic Pond, Medford, Mass., the 
sheet of water in which the early American investigators of this ge- 
nus found so many of their plants. The author was not aware that 
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any one but himself had ever detected this form until he was recently 
shown unnamed specimens in the herbarium at Cambridge, collected 
a few years since by Wm. Boott, Esq., of Boston. 


P. LATERALIS.—Stem filiform, branching ; floating leaves elliptical, 4— 
6 lines long and 2 wide, with 5-7 nerves deeply impressed beneath, 
tapering at the base into a somewhat dilated petiole shorter than the 
blade; submerged leaves linear, acute, 1-3 inches in length and 4%/- 
¥% line wide, 1-3 nerved, the lateral nerves often obscure, the mid- 
nerve large and often with fine veins or cellular reticulations on each 
side, biglandular at base as in P. fpusillus, but the glands few 
and small and often obsolete ; stipules free, short, obtuse when young ; 
peduncles with a very peculiar lateral appearance, (as is also the case 
with the floating leaves,) widely spreading at maturity, sometimes 
even recurved, 1-2 inches Jong, often thicker than the stem; spikes 
commonly interrupted, 2-4 flowered; fruit obliquely obovate, scarce- 
ly a line long by 34 of a line broad, the back much curved, obtuse, 
with two fine grooves upon it, face slightly arched and surmounted by 
the nearly sessile stigma, the embryo oval in its curve, the apex near- 
ly touching the base. 

This plant has been rarely found, and specimens of it not fully de- 
veloped have been referrec to P. pusillus, with which it is aliied, but 
Mr. C. E. Faxon discovered it the last season at Dedham, Mass., 
with abundant floating leaves and good fruit which seem to establish 
its claim to a specific rank. 

P. pusit_us, L., var. POLYPHYLLUS.—A dwarf form, 3-5 inches 
high, divaricately branching from the base, and very leafy throughout ; 
leaves very obtuse, not cuspidate, 3-nerved ; non-flowering but abund- 
antly provided with propagating buds which are formed on the thick- 
ened and hardened ends of the branches, and closely invested by im- 
bricated leaves. 

Sept. —In a shallow pool, with oozy bottom, some distance under 
water, at South Natick, Mass. 

P. GEMMIPARUS, Rebbins in herb. —Stem filiform, branching, terete, 
greatly varying in height, rising from 1 to 4 feet according to the 
depth of the water in which it grows; the internodes belotv, especial- 
ly in deep water forms, often five inches long; leaves hair like, some 
times not as broad as the stem, often with no perceptible midrib, 
plane or canaliculate above, and tapering to the finest point, 1-3 
inches long, biglandular at base; stipules 14-1 inch in length, acute or 
obtuse, mostly deciduous; spikes few, interrupted, 3-6 flowered, on 
long, filiform peduncles ; fruit very rare, and like that of P. puszllus,ex 
cept that it is flatter and somewhat impressed on the sides ; common- 
ly propagated by gemmz, which are abundant. The leaves and stems 
are often alike in size, so that the plant seems to consist of threads, 
and this, with the-long, naked internodes, renders its appearance very 
peculiar. 

P. pusillus, \.., var., gemmiparus, Robbins, in Gray’s Man., Ed. 5. 

The mature fruit of this rare species was obtained at Amherst, 
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Mass., by Rev. H. G. Jesup, in 1874, and by him sent to Dr. Rob- 
bins, who thereupon substituted the name here given. 

Aug., Sept. Slow moving streams and still water in various parts 
of New England. 

P. NIAGARENSIS, Tuckerman.—lIntermediate forms between this 
and P. pauciflorus, Pursh, have been found within a few years past, 
rendering it doubtful whether its old rank in Ed. 4, Gray’s Man., as 
a variety of pauciflorus, should not be restored. The writer collected 
specimens in sluggish creeks and pools near the mouth of the river 
Niagara which have the foliage of pawuciflorus and the fruit of Miaga- 
vensis. Rev. E. J. Hill has found an equally doubtful form in great 
abundance at South Chicago, Ill., and the same comes from Canada. 
A larger number of specimens, and a closer examination may make 
it necessary to unite the two under the older name. 


P. pecTINATUS, L.--Particular attention is called to this species, as 
quite a number of abnormal forms have been discovered since the is- 
sue of Dr. Robbins’ monograph, especially in the regions west of the 
Mississippi, and some of these may prove to be distinct species. It 
is hoped that additional specimens and notes from botanists in the 
field will render a good definition possible. 


P. ZOSTERACEUS, Fries. - Similar in general appearance to P. pectina- 
tus, but stouter; leaves flat, 1-3 inches long by 1-2% lines broad, 3- 
5 nerved, with many cross veinlets, amplexicaul, obtuse or acute ; 
stipules adnate to the base of the leaves, obtuse, shorter and narrower 
than the striate, scarious-margined sheaths; peduncles slender, 1-4 
inches long ; flowers in verticils more or less distant; fruit agreeing 
with that of pectinatus in size and shape, but rather more flattened, 
the style long and recurved, and the apex of the embryo pointing trans- 
versely inwards 

California. P. pectinatus, var.? latifolius, Robbins in Bot. King’s, 
Ex. 338. As figured by Reichenbach, this species has drooping pedun- 
cles 8 inches in length, with verticils of fruit 14% inches distant, but 
the writer has authentic European specimens which agree with our 
form in every particular. 


P. MARINUS, -L.—Low (3-6 inches) and leafy, with many dichoto- 
mous branches; leaves all submerged, thick, setaceous, 1 nerved, 
with a few transverse veinlets, obtuse or acute, 2-4 inches long; 
stipules adnate to the base of the leaves, shorter than the sheaths 
which have narrow, scarious margins, sometimes white; peduncles 2- 
3 inches in length; spikes interrupted or in approximate verticils , 
fruit subglobose obovate, 1-11% lines long and % to 1 line wide, ob- 
tuse on the margins, crowned with a brvad sessile stigma, the em- 
bryo circle incomplete and the apex pointing to the base, usually cor- 
rugated when dry. 

The European form differs only in having peduncles 3-6 inches in 
length. 

po (P. filiformis, Nolte). By some good botanists reckoned as a 
variety of P. pectinatus, but the fruit is clearly distinct. 
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The writer found this plant a few years ago growing on moss-cover- 
ed rocks, in shallow rapids at Street’s Island above Niagara Falls. It 
doubtless occurs in other localities in this country, but has probably 
been confounded with P. fectinatus, from some forms of which it can 
be distinguished only by the fruit. 

Apparently a new and somewhat striking variety of P. zosterefolius, 
Schum., (P. compressus, Gray’s Man., Ed. 5,) is sent by Rev. E. J. 
Hill, collected in stagnant pools at Ashtabula, Ohio. The leaves are 
narrower, shorter, and more acute than inthe type. ‘They are only 
3-nerved, being entirely destitute of the many fine lines which are so 
characteristic of the leaves of this species. 

Specimens of the above mentioned forms, and of other species, are 
respectfully solicited. -THoMAS MoronG, Ashland, Mass. 


NotuL& Exicu#.—Referring to Mr. Martindale’s article on the 
germination of Orebanche, one may doubt if it follows from the ac- 
count given that seeds do not require attachment in order to induce 
germination, or in order to continued growth. It is very doubtful if 
the seeds in this instance germinated in the pot, since last autumn. 
More probably they had germinated in the soil beforehand, perhaps 
had fed on clover-roots or on some congenial host, but had not risen 
above the soil, which takes place only when aboutto flower. In_pot- 
ting the Geraniums the clover may have been pulled out, but the 
plant, having accumulated organized material enough to complete its 
growth, did so in due time and occasion. It is not proved nor prob- 
able that it could have made its growth independently in the manner 
of a green plant. 

On p. 40, last line, ‘*Leen” probably stands for Leer’s. 

Miss Reynolds describes Aster Carolinanus as making a fine display 
on the Ochlawha river in Florida. Will she inform us whether the 
base of the long stem is suffruticose, as Walter and Michaux say. 

About Draba verna and such plants, and whether they are to be 
termed biennials or annuals, a difficulty comes in, which shows how 
evanescent this distinction becomes. At the north, where all vegeta- 
tion is for a long while arrested by winter, it is perhaps needful to con- 
sider fibrous-rooted plants which germinate late in autumn, and sur- 
vive the winter to blossom and fruit in earliest spring, as biennials. 
But the same plants and others like them. when growing further south, 
and especially where the winter is moist and mild and the summer 
hot and dry, regularly germinate inautumn, and flower and seed in 
early spring. ‘They are winter annuals (see Gray, Structural Botany, 
new ed. p. 31), plants that run their course in the cool half instead 
cf the warm half of the year. 

Pringsheim’s Chlorophyll investigations, and the hypothetical con- 
clusions drawn from them are having an unusual popularisation. It 
may be desirable to keep in mind that the conclusions do not follow 
from the premises. —A. G. 
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VITALITY OF THE SEEDS OF PINUS CONTORTA.—How long pine 
seeds retain their vitality when inclosed in the serotinous cones which 
sometimes occur on certain species, has probably never been very 
carefully noted. In 1874, Dr. Engelmann collected in Colorado a 
branch of Pinus contorta, to which were still persisting the closed 
cones which had ripened in 1873-72-7i1-70-69-68-66-65. In the 
spring of 1879, four years and a half after the branch had been taken 
from the tree, these cones wete sent to the Harvard Arboretum that 
the vitality of the seed might be tested. 

The following is the result: 

All the seeds yielded by the cones were planted on the 27th of May, 
1879, those of each year in a separate pot. They all received the 
same treatment. The final examination was made on the 13th De- 
cember, 1879. 

1865—18 seeds from 3 cones were planted. None germinated. 
1866—No seed was obtained from the single cone of this year. 
1867—No cones received for this year. 

1868—24 seeds from 2 cones were planted. None germinated. 
1869 —24 ‘é t. 2 6s ‘é 66 4 ‘6 


1870—45 ‘“ “cc 2 66 sé 6s 4 “ec 
1871— 6 73 “c I “é 6s a3 2 66 
1872—19 ‘cc “cc 2 6c sé 3 73 
1873— 9 sé “ce I “é 6s “ec None ‘é 


This experiment is unsatisfactory owing to the want of seeds of 1866 
and 1867, and because those of 1873 had probably never been fully 
developed. It is only interesting in view of the fact that it may pos- 
sibly lead to this subject being more fully investigated. It 1s particu- 
larly desirable to obtain and test the seeds from old serotinous cones 
of such species as Pinus serotina, the Florida P. inops var. clausa, 
P. tuberculata, P. muricata, and P. insignis. There are always facili- 
ties for making such experiments at the Arboretum when sufficient 
material can be obtained. —C. S. SARGENT, Brookline, Mass. 


VEGETATION UNDER THE ELEcTRic Licut.—In the number of 
Nature for March 11, appears the extract of an important paper by 
Dr. C. W. Siemens presented to the Royal Society on March 4. The 
question as to whether or not the dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
water in the leaf cells of plants could be made to take place under ar- 
tificial light as it does under sunlight, caused Dr. Siemens to under- 
take the experiments described. ‘The apparatus consisted of a verti- 
cal Siemens’ dynamo-machine making 1000 revolutions per minute, 
and driven by an Otto gas engine of 3 horse-power; furnished with a 
lamp with carbon electrodes of 12 and 10 mm. diameter; producing 
a light equal to 1,400 candles. In the first series of experiments the 
lamp, with metallic reflector, was placed in the open air, two meters 
above the glass of a sunk melon house. Pots of quick-growing 
plants, such as mustard, carrots, beans, cucumbers, etc., were so 
arranged that the light would fall on them at approximately the same 
angle as that of the sun, provision being made for their protection 
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from either when desired. The pots were divided into four groups: 
1. One pot of each kept entirely in the dark. 
2. One was exposed to the electric light only. 
3. One was exposed to daylight only 
4. One was exposed successively to day and electric light. 


- The electric light was supplied from 5 to 11, P. M., the plants being 
left in darkness the remainder of the night. The result shows what 
was to be expected in the first group. The second had pale, green 
leaves, but with sufficient vigor to survive. ‘The third showed the 
usual healthy color, while the last were unmistakably superior to all 
the rest, both in the deeper green of the leaves and greater vigor. 
In these experiments the time of supplying the electric light was only 
about half the time of daylight. In the next series the plants were 
divided into three classes : 

1. Exposed to daylight alone. 

2. Exposed to electric light 11 hours, and kept dark in day. 

3. Exposed to 11 hours of electric light and 11 hours daylight. 
(1) had the usual healthy appearance at the end of four days and 
nights ; (2) were usually lighter in color but in one case darker ; (3) 
again were plainly superior, more so than before. 

The lamp was next put into a palm-house 8 62 m. by 14.42 m. by 4.42 
m. _ All the plants therein flourished, but those nearest the light most. 
No harmful effects from lack of ventilation of the compounds gener- 
ated by the burning. The conclusions deduced from these experi- 
ments are as follows : 

1. That the electric light is efficacious in producing chlorophyll 
and promoting growth. 

2. That an electric center of light equal to 1,400 candles, placed 
at a distance of 2 meters from growing plants appeared to be equal in 
effect to average daylight at this season of the year. 

3. That the carbonic acid and nitrogenous compounds generated 
in diminutive quantities in the electric arc, produce no sensible 
deleterious effects upon plants inclosed in the same space. 


4. That plants do not require a period of rest during the 24 hours 
of the day, but make increased and vigorous progress if subjected 
during daytime to sunlight and during the night to the electric light. 


5. That the radiation of heat from powerful electric arcs can be 
made available to counteract the effect of night frosts. 


6. That while under theinfluence of electric light plants can bear in- 
creased stove-heat without collapsing, which is favorable to forcing by 
the electric light. 

7. That the expense of electro-horticulture depends on the cost of 
mechanical energy, but can be made moderate where natural forces 
can be made available. 

Dr. Siemens’ experiments still continue and we shall await the 
results of longer trials with considerable curiosity. His deductions 
confirm those of Dr. Schuebeler on the effect of uninterruptedsunlight 
of the Arctic regions.—C. R B. 
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A No.ina 1n CoLorapo.—Last January, while clipping lichens 
from the rocks about Trinidad, I discovered tufts of long, green, 
grassy leaves, which I recognized at a glance as belonging to the 
Mexican and sub-tropical liliaceous genus, Volina. It was a fine sur- 
prise; no representative of the genus being known to occur much 
north of the Mexican boundary. From the winter material which I 
gathered, it is evident that the species is undescribed and new (JN. 
Greenet, Watson, ined.). Any botanist who may wander into extreme 
southern Colorado, or northeastern New Mexico during the coming 
season is hereby notified of the presence of this interesting and im- 
perfectly known plant; and is requested to make specimens of flow- 
ers and fruit if possible, as well as leaves. It is common up among 
the high, rocky verges of the mesas, along with Yucca baccata, all the 
way between the Apishapa river in Colorado, and Las Vegas in New 
Mexico. The leaves by which the plant is readily known, are two 
feet long, and much narrower than those of any of the Yuccas. 
—Epwarp L. GREENE, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Earty Piants.—The past winter has been so warm, that vegeta- 
tion started earlier than usual this spring. It is uncommon to have 
plan's blooming in northwestern Arkansas early in February, but this 
year, Ulmus alata, Americana, and fulva were in flower in January. 
Draba brachycarpa, Viola cordata, V. tricolor, var. arvensis, Lrythron- 
ium albidum, Ranunculus fascicularis, Claytonia Virginica, Houstonia ce- 
rulea, Acer rubrum, etc., were sparingly in bloom before the close of 
February. A snow storm and hard freeze occurred about the 15th of 
March, killing the blossoms on the elms and maples, and checking the 
growth of everything. The elms and maples will not produce fruit 
this season. I succeeded in collecting blossoms of Udmus alata a few 
days before the freeze. This species blooms so early that the flowers 
are usually killed before fruit is perfected. Fruit has perfected but 
once in the last five years. Peach trees and Japonicas put out some 
blossoms before the freeze in March, but were so severely shocked that 
the majority of the buds were delayed several weeks, and now { April 
5) these species are in full bloom and the prospects most favorable for 
an abundant peach crop.—F. L. Harvey. Ark. /nd. Univ. Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


THE PoLLEN oF PRINGLEA.-—The answers of A. G. kindly 
given to my questions, though covering literally all I asked, do not 
meet all that I hoped for in connection with Pringlea. The orig- 
inal paragraph stated ‘‘all crucifers have powdery pollen. Sir Joseph 
Hooker thinks the plant (/ringlea) is anemophilous, while the rest of 
the order (Crucifere) 1s said to be entomophilous.” Will A. G. 
add to the obligation we all feel for his instructive note, by explain- 
ing what need there is for insect aid in plants that have dry powdery 
pollen which can be readily taken anywhere by the wind? It had 
hitherto occurred to me that to have dry powdery pollen was an 
essential feature in an anemophilous flower. While writing may I 
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suggest to our-friend who was so amused at ‘‘coniferous” for 
‘“‘eruciferous” in Pringlea, that he might furnish us with entertainment 
as well when it can be obtained out of an original article, as when 
an Editor is tempted to do some careless stuffing. The Editor was 
inundated by jokes, in the coniferous case,—but does not appear to 
have had one drop of fun squeezed out for him when A. G. describes 
the seed vessel of Zeavenworthia stylosa as ‘‘two inches wide.” We 
shall have to ask fora new committee on comedy if our friend so 
soon runs dry. —* 


CRATAGUS TOMENTOSA, L., VAR. PUNCTATA, GR.—On the east 
bank of Fish Creek, a few miles north of this place, there is a Haw- 
thorn (C. ¢omentosa, var., punctata) which is quite as remarkable for 
its size as some more celebrated big trees. The thorn divides near 
the ground into four trunks. The largest trunk measures fourteen 
inches in diameter four feet from the ground. The other divisions 
are smaller, but as large as this variety usually grows, one being six 
inches in diameter and the others less. The tree is about 20 ft. high. 

This variety of thorn is very common here, and behaves like a 
true species. —Erwin F. Smitu, Hudbardston, Mich. 


IPOMEA PANDURATA.—The undersigned wants seeds of /pomea 
pandurata, capable of germination, this spring, if any one has a few 
on hand.—A. Gray. . 


WINTER HERBORIZATIONS ON INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA.—During 
January and February of the present year the writer, accompanied 
by Dr. J. J. Brown, spent four weeks on Indian River in studying its 
natural history and collecting whatever of interest offered. Our ob- 
servations in that portion of Florida began at Sand Point—opposite 
Cape Canaveral, latitude 28 deg. 30 min., and extended to Jupiter 
Inlet, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles by our route. Indian 
River so called, is more properly a vast lagoon, being connected with 
the ocean by two inlets—one at Fort Capron and the other at Jupiter. 
The width of this inland sea varies from two to five miles except at 
the Indian River and Jupiter Narrows. For more than one hundred 
miles merely a strip of sand from one hundred yards to half a mile 
in width separates the lagoon from the Atlantic. This portion is 
largely composed of sand beaches and low flats. The eastern shore 
where depressed shows a dense growth of the red and black Man- 
grove, while further back the Cabbage Palmetto (Sabal Palmetto) 
grows solitary or. in clumps. Occasionally rich hummock lands are 
met with where may be found a number of peculiarly southern and 
sub-tropical species of trees and plants. In such places trailing vines 
with ferns and mosses, fill up the back ground. The ‘‘Smilax” and 
‘Wait a bit” bid you halt! The Cereus growing in long climbing 
spikes frequently obstructs the path. The small area of pine barrens 
and a narrow border next the ocean abound in Saw Palmetto (Sada/ 
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serrulata). The surface is underlaid by ‘‘Coguina” throughout the 
whole length of the river, and this for some miles on the western 
shore forms bluffs twenty or thirty feet in height. The lower part of 
the formation is thoroughly cemented and hard. No outcroppings 
show a geological group older than the Post Pliocene or fossils different 
from living forms. The western shore stands in pleasing contrast to 
the eastern in its high coquina banks, back of which are extensive 
pine barrens. These high bluffs are replaced further south by sand 
ridges and hills of considerable elevation—sometimes at quite a 
distance from the river. A number of creeks and three rivers 
coming in from the west materially vary the surface geology of the 
country where they have broken through the natural deposits. The 
vegetation on this side is of the same character as that of the east 
shore with a few exceptions. But that tropical tree, the Mangrove, 
will not be found at Sand Point, neither for many miles below on the 
west shore, on account of occasional frosts. It grows, however, 
immediately opposite and southward, being protected from chilly 
blasts by the broad expanse of the lagoon. Species of the Citrus 
family, the banana, pine-apple, Papaya, Guava, etc., seem to attain 
more perfection here than elsewhere in Florida. i have never seen 
the black Mangrove (Azicennia tomentosa) grow to a greater size and 
height than along Jupiter Narrows. Such in brief are a few promi- 
nent features of the country as they appeared to us in our journey by 
sail boat and from’ examinations made at thirteen regular camps and 
a number of landings. Probably, as my friend Mr. Curtiss says, 
the character of vegetation and species is not so different from the 
St. Johns country. Familiar northern fatms will frequently greet the 
eye, but not abundantly. The arborescent species are the most in- 
teresting as well as the most valuable, and afford a number of rare 
woods, such as the Crab, Boxwood, Buttonwood, Satinwood, Iron- 
wood (several species), Gum, etc. All of these as well as the Man- 
grove, are capable of a high polish, and sooner or later will be 
utilized. My collections during the trip numbered one hundred and 
six species: found in flower, besides some not identified. In addition 
I secured’a number of rare wood specimens with their foliage, one of 
the most prized being a section of the Quwassia tree (Simaruba glauca). 
Also alive, two Epideadrums and an Orchid found at Jupiter 
which is exactly the same as one from Mexico, but which no one has 
ever seen in Florida before. Its name is yet undetermined. 
Live fern roots, among them thé giant Acrostichum aureum, have been 
successfully transplanted to my greenhouse in the north. I desire 
here to express my satisfaction in comparing notes with A. H. Cur- 
tiss, Esq., at his beautiful home, Talleyrand Place, on the St. Johns, 
near Jacksonville, where, with his mother, he is doing good work 
for botanical science, one of the results being the addition of a dozen 
or so of new species to the Southern Flora. Mrs. Curtiss has also 
enriched Algology by rare finds and new species.—W. W. CaLkINs. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. —Levrision of the Genus Pinus, and deserip- 
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tion of Pinus Elliottii, by Dr. George Engelmann.—This is a folio 
pamphlet of about 30 pages, and contains three fine plates drawn on 
stone by Mr. Paulus Roetter. The author has taken hold of a per- 
plexing genus, and with his usual patience and success, has worked it 
through, presenting us in this Revision the results of years of investi- 
gation. A full description is given of the structure of stem, leaves, 
and flowers of the genus, and then follows a new arrangement of the 
species with notes upon such as the. author himself has examined. 
The position of the resin ducts in the leaves has been taken as one of 
the most important characters in the sub-division ot the genus. This 
character together with that furnished by the presence and position of 
the hypoderm or ‘‘strengthening” cells makes the leaves a most impor- 
tant tactor in the determination of the species, second only to the 
cone scales. The form of the fruit scale, together with other less 
important characters, constitute two natural sections of the genus, 
mainly Srropus and Pinaster. The subsectionsare then distinguished 
by the position of the resin ducts in the leaf. Then comes the char- 
acter of subterminal or lateral position of the female ament and the 
cone, making the number of leaves in a sheath quite a secondary 
character. This system preserves both natural and geographical alli- 
ances. The genus Pinus contains between 60 anil 70 species, of 
which the author enumerates 45 as having been examined by himself. 
Two new species are described, P. Wrightit and P. Elliottit, the for- 
mer being a Cuban pine, the latter growing along our southeastern 
coast from South Carolina to Florida, and thence westward along the 
gulf border, ani bearing the reputation of being by far the handsom- 
est of all the southern pines. 

Ferns of North America, Parts 24-27.--With a quadruple number 
this magnificent work has concluded. While glad to have the com- 
pleted work, we are sorry that this is the end, for we will miss the 
pleasurable, excitement that each number brought with it and the 
eager haste with which the broad pages were cut, the life-like figures 
studied, and the clear text glanced over. This concluding number con- 
tains illustrations of Aspidium patens, Swz.; Woodsia Oregana, Eaton ; 
W. obtusa, Torr.; W. scopulina, Eaton; Onoclea sensibilis, L.; O. Struth- 
topteris,Hoffman, (Struthiopteris Germanica, Willd.); FPellea aspera, 
Baker ; Wotholena Parryi, Eaton; Chetilanthes Lindheimeri, Hook ; 
Phegopteris polypodioides, Lee; Aspidium juglandifolium, Kunze; Asple- 
nium Filix-femina, Bernh.; Adiantum tenerum, Swz.; Pteris 
longifolia, L.; Cheilanthes Fendlert, Hook; C. myriophylla, Desv. ; C. 
gracillima, Eaton; Asplenium dentatum, L. ; Aspidium mohrioides, Bory, 
Ceratopteris thalictroides, Brong. ; Asplenium firmum, Kunze; Ophio- 
glossum vulgatum, L.; O. crotalophoroides, Walt. (O. bulbosum, Mx, ) ; 
O. nudicaule, L. t.; O. palmatum, Plumier. The last plate is the 
eightieth. 

“Notes on the Bartram Oak, by Isaac C. Martindale.—This is a 
pamphlet of 24 pages giving the whole history of this much doubted 
species, collecting from various botanical works all the facts concern- 
ing it, many of which are very interesting. The object is to give 
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sufficient testimony for its re-establishment to specific rank under the 
name of Q. heterophylla, Mx. 

American Agriculturist.—We can imagire no better journal than 
this for the class to which it addresses itself. With a competent botan- 
ist in charge of it, all readers can rely upon its scientific accuracy and 
freedom from scientific rubbish. The May number contains an arti- 
cle which ventilates pretty thoroughly a late transaction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. If any man in the country can speak with 
authority upon grasses, that man is Dr. Thurber. The only wonder 
is that the so-called seed of ‘‘Bermuda Grass” was not submitted to 
Dr. Vasey, the Botanist of the Department, who could have decided 
the matter with equal authority. 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, March.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: Proceedings of the. Torrey Club; Notes on the 
Flora of Plainfield, N. J.; Notes on a Botanical Trip throngh N. W. 
New Jersey ; Additions to U. S. Phalloidei ; Correlation between the 
Odor of the Phalloids and their Relative Frequency ; The North- 
Jersey Botanical Club; Botanical News; Juncus setaceus. 

Kritisches Verzeichnis aller bis jetat beschrieben Juncaceen nebst Diag 
nosen neuer Arten von Franz Buchenau.—-Prof. Buchenau of Bremen, 
has published this work of 112 pages after having collected material 
for some 20 years. First there is given a long catalogue of species 
and authors, occupying. 60 pages. The next 45 pages are taken up 
with remarks on some of the species and diagnoses of new 
species. The last few pages are devoted to an attempt at a nat- 
ural arrangement of hitherto described /Juncacee. The work will be 
furnished by Prof. Buchenau, postpaid to any address, for one dollar. 

A Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America, by C. S. Sargent. 
—This is a catalogue to be published in connection with the Report 
on the Forest Wealth of the United States. It is sent out in this pre- 
liminary form with every other page left blank for notes, for the pur- 
pose of collecting further information before the final publication. 
The list contains 342 species, and information is asked upon such 
points as the following: extreme geographical range of any species, 
regon and elevation where any species is principally multiplied and 
reaches its greatest perfection, the geological formation most favora- 
ble, dimensions of remarkably developed specimens of any species, 
common or local name, purposes for which the wood of any species 
is employed, products of any species other than wood. 


_ Erratum.—In the first line on page 27, March, 1880, for ‘two 
inches” -read two lines. 








